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REVIVALS OF RELIGION IN CITIES AND — 
LARGE TOWNS. 


No. I. THE THEORY OF REVIVALS. 


“ Drop down, ye heavens, from above, and let the skies pour down 
righteousness : let the earth open, and let them bring forth salva. 
tion, and let righteousness spring up together.” —Isa. 45 ; 8. 


‘This beautiful passage of Scripture may be regarded partl 
as the expression of pious feeling, and partly as a prophet 
description. It is the language of one who greatly desired an 
increase of piety, and who was accustomed to look forward to 
times when pure religion would shed abroad its influence on 
earth like descending showers from heaven. This prophet, more 
than any other one, fixed his eye on the times of the Redeemer, 
and he delighted to describe scenes which would occur when 
he should appear. With deep interest he threw himself amidst 
those future scenes, and with a heart full of faith he uttered the 
language of our text, ‘Pour down, ye heavens, from above like 
descending showers, and ye skies distil righteousness like ferti- 
Tizing rains; let the earth open her bosom, and let salvation 
spring forth as an abundant harvest,’ 

From these words I propose to commence 4 series of dis- 
courses ON REVIVALS: OF RELIGION. Several considerations have 
induced me to enter on the discussion of this subject. One is, 
that they are the most remarkable phenomena of our times, and. 
that they have done more than any other single cause to form 
the public mind in this country. Large portions of the communi- 
ty have been shaken to their centre by these religious move- 
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ments; and society has received some of its most decided di- 
rections from these deep and far-pervading revolutions. 

Another reason is, that every christian has the deepest inte- 
rest in the question about revivals of religion. If they are the 
genuine work of God; if they accord with the statements in the 
Bible ; if they are such results as he has aright to expect under 
the preaching of the Gospel, he is bound, by all the love which 
he bears to his Saviour and to the souls of men, to desire and 
pray for their increase and extension. 

Another reason is, that there are many various and contradic- 
tory opinions in regard to these religious movements. It is not 
wonderful that, in a community where every thing is subjected 
to free discussion, and every man is at liberty to form his own 
judgment, they should have given rise to great variety of opinion. 
By some they are regarded as the mere work of enthusiasm. 
By some they are supposed to be originated by a strain of 
preaching, and an array of measures adapted to operate on 
easily excited feelings, and fitted to influence only the weaker por- 
tions of the community, and to be unworthy the attention of the 
more refined and intelligent ranks of society. By others they are 
considered to be in accordance with all the laws of mind; re- 
garded as having a foundation in the very nature of christianity 
in its adaptedness to the world; as produced by the agency of 
the Holy Spirit, and as connected with the best hopes of man- 
kind. Even among professed christians it cannot be denied that 
some look upon them with distrust and alarm; others regard 
them as the glory of the age, and as identified with all that is 
cheering in the prospect of the conversion of the world to God. 
Some see in them the last hope of this republic against a tide of 
ills that is rolling in with rapid and desolating surges upon us; 
and some regard them as among the ills which religion, unsup- 
ported by the state, has produced in a country where all is wild, 
ahd free even to licentiousness. Perhaps there is scarcely any 
excitement of the public mind that has produced deeper atten- 
tion; none that can by a christian or a patriot be regarded as of 
higher moment, or as more likely to affect the best interests of 
man. The friend of revivals regards it as a fact of deep inte- 
rest, that scarcely a village smiles upon the American landscape 
that has not been consecrated in its early history by the presence 
and power of the Holy Ghost in a revival of religion. He dis- 
cerns in the spire that points to heaven, proof that that is a place 
perhaps more than once honored by the presence of Israel’s God. 
He sees in the reigning order, peace, and prosperity, proofs that 
the power of God has been felt there. He finds in its schools, its 
industry, its morals, its benevolence, demonstration that chris- 
tianity there struck its roots deep in some mighty work of God’s 
Spirit, and, as the result, is sending out branches bending with 
rich and mellow fruits. He can recall there some thrilling pe- 
riod in its history when a spirit of prayer and seriousness gave 
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its character to the growing village, and when, under the influence 
of such a revival, a moulding hand was extended over al] the 
social habits of the place. If such is their influence, it is an act 
of mere justice that christianity should not be deprived of the 
claims which it has on the gratitude of the nation; it is a duty 
which we owe to ourselves and our country to understand and 
to appreciate causes so deeply affecting our welfare. 

There is one other reason why I propose to bring this subject 
before you, and indeed the main reason which has operated on 
my mind in doing it. It is whether it is to be expected that such 
scenes will be witnessed in large cities and towns, or whether 
there are in the very nature of a city population insuperable ob- 
stacles to the existence of revivals of religion there. It is cer- 
tain that in our own land they have occurred much more fre- 
quently in the comparatively quiet retreats of the country; and 
that such scenes as are characteristically known as revivals of 
religion are scarcely known in large cities like the one where 
we dwell. Knowing as we do the effect which cities must have, 
and do have, on the religion, the chastity, the temperance, the 
intelligence, and the liberty of a nation; and knowing as we do 
the ten thousand obstacles which exist there to the promotion 
of true religion, it is a question of deep interest wider chris- 
tians are to expect now, in such places, scenes like that on the 
day of Pentecost in Jerusalem. It is with main reference to this, 
inquiry that I have commenced this course of lectures; and my 
general plan will be to state the nature of a revival*0f religion; 
to consider the relation of revivals to this country; to show the 
importance of promoting religion in cities; to show what is the 
general character of cities with particular reference to this inqui- 
ry; to consider whether revivals may be expected to occur in ci- 
ties; and to show the desirableness of such works of grace there. 

The following things will express what is meant by a revival 
of religion ; or the following truths are essential elements in the 
theory of such a revival : 

1. There may be a radical and permanent change in a man’s 
mind on the subject of religion. This change it is customary to 
express by the word regeneration, or the new birth. Iteupposes 
that, before this, man is entirely alienated from God, and that he 
first begins to love him when he experiences this change. The 
previous state is one of sin. The subsequent is a state of holi- 
ness. The former is death; the-latter is life. The former is 
the agitation of a troubled sea, which cannot rest; the latter 
calmness, peace, joy. This change is the most thorough through 
which the human mind ever passes. It effects a complete revo- 
lution in the man, and his opposite states are characterized by 
words that express no other states in the human mind. This 
change is instantaneous. The exact moment may not be known; 
and the previous seriousness and anxiety may-be of longer or 
shorter continuance ; but there is a moment when the heart is 
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changed, and when the man that was characteristically a sinner 
becomes characteristically a christian. This change is always 
attended with feeling. The man is awakened to a sense of his 
danger; feels with more or less intensity that he is a sinner; 
resolves to abandon his sins and seek for pardon; is agitated 
with conflicts of greater or less intensity on giving up his sins; 
finds greater or feebler obstacles in his way; and at last resolves 
to cast himself on the mercy of God in the Redeemer, and to 
become a christian. The result is, in all cases, permanent peace 
and joy. It is the peace of the soul when pardon is pronounced 
on the guilty, and when the hope of immortal glory first dawns 
on a benighted mind. It may be beautifully illustrated by the 
loveliness of the landscape when the sun at evening breaks out 
after a tempest; or by the calmness of the ocean as it subsides 
after the storm. In the fact that such a change may occur all 
christians agree ; in such a change is laid the whole theory of 
a revival of religion. Let many sinners simultaneously turn to 
God. Let conversions to Christ, instead of being few and far 
between, become numerous, rapidly occurring, and decided in 
their character, and you have all that is usually meant when we 
speak of revivals, so far as conversions are concerned. Still these 
are all individual conversions, accomplished in each case by the 
Holy Spirit, and in exact accordance with the design of the 
Gospel, and evincing its glory. Each one is converted in the 
same way, by the same truth, by the same great agent, the Holy 
Spirit, as though he were alone, and not another mind had been 
awakened or converted. It is the conversion of a number of in- 
dividuals from sin to holiness, and from Satan unto God. Look 
on the heavens in a clear night, and you will have an illustra- 
tion of what we mean. The stars that are set in that broad zone 
of light which stretches over the firmament—the milky way— 
are single stars, each subject to its own laws, moving in its own 
sphere, glorious, probably, in its own array of satellites ; but their 
rays meet and mingle—not less beautiful because the light of 
millions is blended together. Alone, they all show God’s power 
and wisdom; blended, they evince the same power and wisdom 
when he groups beauties and wonders into one. So in conver- 
sion from sin to God. Take the case of a single true conver- 
sion to God, and extend it to a community—to many individuals 
passing through that change, and you have all the theory of a 
revival of religion. It is bringing together many conversions; 
arresting simultaneously many minds; perhaps condensing into 
a single place, and into a few weeks, the ordinary work of many 
distant places and many years. The essential fact is, that a sin- 
ner may be converted by the agency of the Spirit of God from his 
sins. The same power which changes him, may change others 
also. Let substantially the same views, and feelings, and changes 
which exist in the case of the individual, exist in the case of 
others; let a deep seriousness pervade a community, and a spirit 
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of prayer be diffused there; let the ordinary haunts of pleasure 
and vice be forsaken for the places of devotion, and you have 
the theory, so far as I know, of a revival of religion. 

2. The second fact is, that there may be times in the life ofa 
christian of unusual peace and joy. To whatever it may be 
owing, it will be assumed as a fact—for the truth of which I 
now depend on an appeal to the christian’s own feelings—that 
there are times in his life of far more than usual elevation in 
piety; times, when his “peace is like a river,” and his love to 
God and man “like the waves of the sea.” There are times 
when he feels an irresistible longing for communion with God; 
when the breath of praise is sweet; when every thing seems to 
be full of God; when all his feelings prompt him to devo- 
tion; and when he becomes so impressed with the great truths 
of christianity, and filled with the hope of heaven, that he desires 
to live only for God and for the skies. Earthly objects lose 
their lustre in his view; their brightest, gayest colors fade away ; 
and an insatiable panting of soul leads him away from these to 
hold communion with the Redeemer. A light, pure, tranquil, 
constant, is shed on all the truths of religion, and the desire of 
the salvation of children, partners, parents, friends, of the church 
and of the world, enchains all the affections. Then to pray is 
easy, and to converse with christians and with sinners is easy, 
and the prospect of boundless wealth and of the brightest honors 
would be gladly exchanged for the privilege of converting and 
saving a single soul. 

When this occurs in a church, and these feelings pervade 
any considerable portion of the people of God, there is a revival 
of religion so far as the church is concerned. Let christians as 
a body live manifestly under the influence of their religion; let 
a feeling of devotion pervade a whole church, such as you have 
felt in the favored times of your piety, and there would be a 
revival of religion—a work of grace that would soon extend 
to other minds, and catch, like spreading fires, on the altars of 
other hearts. Let a christian community feel on the great sub- 
jects of religion what individual christians sometimes feel, and 
should always feel, and, so far as the church is concerned, 
there would be all the phenomena that exist in a revival of 
religion. A revival in the church is a revival in individual 
hearts—and nothing more. It is when each individual chris- 
tian becomes more sensible of his obligations, more prayerful, 
more holy, and more anxious for the salvation of men. Let 
every professing christian awake to what he. should be, and 
come under the full influence of his religion, and in such a 
church there would be a revival. Such a sense of obligation, 
and such joy, and peace, and love, and zeal in the individual 
members of a church would be a revival. But in the most 
earnest desires for your own salvation there is no violation of 
any of the proper laws of christian action. In great, strenuous, 
and combined efforts for the salvation of others, in unceasing 
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prayer for the redemption of all the world, there is no departure 
trom the precepts of Christ, nor from the Spirit which he mani- 
fested on earth. 

3. The third feature that occurs in a revival of religion to 
which it is proper to direct your attention is, that an extensive 
influence goes over a community, and affects with seriousness 
many who are not ultimately converted to God. Many indi- 
viduals are usually made serious; many gay and worldly amuse- 
ments are suspended; many persons, not accustomed to go to 
the place of prayer, are led to the sanctuary; many formerly 
indifferent to religion, or opposed to it, are now willing to con- 
verse on it; many perhaps are led to pray in secret and to 
read the Bible, who before had wholly neglected the means of 
grace. Many who never enter into the kingdom of God seem 
to be just on its borders, and hesitate long whether they shall 
give up the world and become christians, or whether they shall 
give up their serious impressions and return to their former in- 
difference and sins. The subsiding of a revival, or the dying 
zeal of christians, or some powerful temptation, or a strong re- 
turning tide of worldliness and vanity, leave many such persons 
still with the world, and their serious impressions vanish—per- 
haps to return no more. 

4, It remains only to be added as an essential feature in a re- 
vival, that it is produced by the power of the Holy Ghost. It is 
not the work of man, however human agency may be employed. 
Imperfections there may be, and things to regret there may be 
—as in all that man touches there is—but the phenomenon it- 
self we regard as the work of the Holy Ghost, alike beyond hu- 
man power to produce it and to control it. ‘The wind blow- 
eth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, and 
canst not tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth;” and such 
is the work of the Spirit, alike in an individual conversion or in 
a revival of religion. The wind, sometimes gentle, sometimes 
terrific, sometimes sufficient only to bend the heads of the field 
of wheat, or to shake the leaf of the aspen, sometimes sweeping 
in the fury of the storm over hills and vales, illustrates the way 
in which God’s Spirit influences human hearts. You have seen 
the pliant osier bend gently before the zephyr, and the flowers 
and the fields of grain gently wave in a summer’s eve. So 
gently does the Spirit of God breathe upon a church and people. 
So calm, so lovely, so pure are those influences which incline 
the mind to prayer, to thought, to Christ, to heaven. You have 
seen the clouds grow dark in the western sky. They roll up- 
ward and onward, infolding on themselves, and throwing their 
ample volumes over the heavens. The lightnings play, and the 
thunder rolls, and the tornado sweeps over hills and vales, and 
the proud oak crashes on the mountains. “The wind blows 
where it pleases ;” and thus, too, the Spirit of God passes with 
more than human power over a community, and many a stout- 
hearted sinner, like the quivering elm or oak, trembles under 
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the influences of truth. They see a dark cloud gathering in 
the sky; they hear the thunder of justice; they see the heavens 
flash along their guilty path; and they are prostrated before 
God, like the forest before the mighty tempest. The storm 
passes by, and the sun rides serene again in the heavens, and 
universal nature smiles—beautiful emblem of the effect of a: 
revival of religion. 

Such is a brief description of what actually occurs. I shall 
now proceed to show that these phenomena are such as we 
have reason to expect from the manner in which the human 
mind is constituted, and society organized. 

I first call your attention to the manner in which society is 
constituted, and to the inquiry whether such a work of grace is 
in any way adapted to its original laws and propensities. The 
idea which I wish to illustrate is, that God has adapted society 
to be moved simultaneously by common interests. He might have 
made the world differently. He might have peopled it with 
independent individuals—bound together by no common sympa- 
thies, cheered by no common joys, impelled to effort by no com- 
mon wants. All that is tender in parental and filial affection; all 
that is mild, bland, purifying in mutual love; all that is elevat- 
ing in sympathetic sorrow and joy; all that is great and en- 
nobling in the love of the species, might have been unknown. 
Isolated individuals, though surrounded by thousands, there 
might have been no cord to bind us to the living world, and we 
might have wept alone, rejoiced alone, died alone. The sun 
might have shed his beams on us in our solitary rambles, and 
not a mortal have felt an interest in our bliss or wo. Each me- 
lancholy individual might have lived unbenefitted by the existence 
of any other, and with no one to shed a tear on the bed of moss, 
when in disease he would lie down, and when he would die. 

But this is not the way in which God has chosen to fit up the 
world. He has made the race one great brotherhood, and each 
one has some interest in the obscurest man that lives, in the 
wildest barbarian that seeks a shelter beneath a rock, or that 
finds a home inacave. Pierce their veins. The same purple 
fluid meanders there. Analyse their feelings. Unknown to each 
other, they weep over the same distress; strangers in other 
things, they mingle their efforts to save the same fellow-mortal 
from death. This great common brotherhood God has broken 
up into communities of nations, tribes, clans, families—each with 
its own sets of sympathies, with peculiar interests, with peculiar 
sorrows and joys. One design of this is to divide our sorrows ; 
another to double our joys; another to perpetuate and to spread 
just sentiments—to diffuse rapidly all that will meliorate the 
condition of the race. Sorrow hath not half its pangs when 
you can mingle your tears with those of a sister or a wife; and 
joy has not diffused half its blessings until your joy has lighted 


up the countenance of another—be it a son, a father, or even a 
stranger. 
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Now there was no way conceivable in which just sentiments 
and feelings could be so rapidly spread as by this very organiza- 
tion. Susceptible as it is, like every thing else, of being perverted 
to evil purposes, yet still it is stronger in favor of virtue than 
of vice, of religion than of irreligion. We appeal, then, to this 
organization, and maintain that the way to propagate and secure 
just sentiments in a community is to appeal to common sympa- 
thies and common feelings. If you wish to spread any opinions 
and principles, you will not do it by appealing to individuals as 
such, you will call to your aid the power of the social organiza- 
tion. You will rouse men by their common attachment to coun- 
try; you will remind them of dear-bought liberty; you will lay 
before them their common dangers; you will awaken a common 
feeling, and endeavor to lead them forth to the martial field to- 
gether. - When danger presses, you will strike a cord that shall 
vibrate in every heart, and you will expect sympathy, concert, 
united action. I have seen during the last few years a common 
sympathy extend through all the commercial world. I have 
seen the merchants of our cities and towns agitated by a com- 
mon apprehension of danger, and their hearts vibrating with a 
common emotion, from Bangor to New Orleans. I ask why there 
may not be as deep common feeling on the subject of religion? 
I have seen during the past few months this whole community 
agitated on the eve of a pending election. Two great parties, vi- 
gilant, active, energetic, fired with the hopes of victory, and 
each feeling that the destiny of the nation depended on the re- 
sult, were arrayed against each other. Committees were ap- 
pointed to make arrangements; public meetings were held, and 
the flagging faith and zeal of vast assemblies were roused by ap- 
peals to patriotism and the love of country or of party; names 
were registered, and the sentiments of every man were ascer- 
tained, and the whole community was roused in the exciting 
struggle. Every man felt himself at liberty, or called on in 
duty, to speak to his neighbor, to sound his sentiments, and to 
endeavor to bring him to the polls. I blame not this zeal,—but 
I refer to it to ask why the same zeal and interest should be 
deemed improper on the subject of religion? Assuredly not be- 
cause it is less important, or because it is less proper to propa- 
gate great and noble sentiments by an appeal to the common feel 
ings of men. Let the same zeal and ardor be manifest in re- 
ligion; let the churches evince the same anxiety for the honor of 
their Lord and Redeemer, and for his ascendency in the hearts 
of men, which political organizations have done ; or even let the 
members of the churches in this land be warmed with the same 
solicitude for the prevalence of religion which they have shown 
for the triumph of their party, and, I was about to say, it would 
be all that we could pray for in a revival of religion. Certainly, 
after what our eyes have seen during the last year, no one should 
ever blame the ardor and zeal of the friends of Christ, or object 
against men’s being simultaneously excited and moved on the 
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subject of religion. Not till the zeal of christians approaches 
in some measure this political zeal, and not till the anxiety of 
men to save their souls becomes something like the anxiety to 
secure the election of a favorite candidate, should the note of op- 
position be heard against revivals of religion.—So I see, in the 
history of the past, the dying spark of freedom often kindled 
to a flame, and liberty come out of great common public ex- 
citement. Thought rouses thought, and mind acts on mind, 
and truth presses on truth, till a country is roused and its great 
interests are safe. In time of danger, I see men with common 
feelings rush to the standard of freedom. The plough is left in 
the furrow; and the counting-house is forsaken; and the ship 
is moored to the wharf; and the tools of the mechanic are 
dropped ; and the places of amusement are closed; and home 
is abandoned; and the hold on gold is loosed; and men of af- 
fluence seize the sword; and the professions yield up their men 
of talents to take the place at the head of armies; and the earth 
trembles under the mighty tread of the advancing legions—for the 
great common interests of a nation are in danger. Then deeds of 
self-denial become the theme of the eloquent, and the names of 
these men are given in charge to history, to be transmitted to 
future times. 

I speak not of this to blame it. I ask only, why should not 
religion be expected to be extended and perpetuated by some 
such appeals to the common feelings and sympathies of men? 
But if so, there would be a revival of religion. 

In further illustration of this, I observe, that however solitary 
and dissocial infidelity may be, this is not the nature of chris- 
tianity. Infidelity may appeal to no sympathies and no com- 
mon hopes, but this is not the nature of the christian religion. 
Infidelity may have no power to increase the tenderness of at- 
tachment, to purify friendship, to bind the cords of love more 
closely ; but it is not so with christianity. Infidelity has always 
loved to snap the cords of social life rudely asunder, but chris- 
tianity has loved to make stronger those silken ties, and to 
deepen all the tender sympathies of the heart. There is not 
one of the sympathies of our nature that christianity does not 
make more tender, not one of the social affections that it does 
not design to strengthen and to purify. It aims to sanctify all 
that is social, kind, and tender in men. 

I know the objection that is brought against revivals, that 
they are the work of sympathy alone. But I am yet to under- 
stand why religion is to spread through the world by denying it 
the aid of the social sympathies, and of those tender feelings 
which facilitate the propagation of other just opinions and feel- 
ings. I am yet to learn, when the flame of patriotism is made to 
burn more pure and bright by appealing to all that is tender 
and sympathetic in our nature, why religion is to be regarded 
as suspicious and tarnished because the pleadings of a father 
or mother, or the tears of a sister have been the occasion, though 
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amidst deep excitement, of directing the thoughts to eternity. To 
me it seems there is a peculiar loveliness in the spread of religion 
in this way; and I love to contemplate christianity calling to its 
aid whatever of tenderness, kindness, and love there may be ex- 
isting in the bosom of fallen and erring man. These sympathies 
are the precious remains of the joys of paradise lost; they may 
be made invaluable aids in the work of securing paradise again. 
They serve to distinguish man, though fallen, from the disso- 
cial and unsympathising apostacy of beings of pure malignancy 
in hell, and their existence in man may have been one of the rea- 
sons why he was selected for redemption, while fallen angels 
were passed by in their sins. On no subject have we so many 
common interests at stake as in religion. I look upon a family 
circle. What tender feelings! What mutual love! What com- 
mon joys! What united sorrows! The blow that strikes one 
member strikes all. The joy that lights up one countenance, 
diffuses its smiles over all. Together they kneel by the side of 
the one that is sick; together they rejoice at his recovery; or 
they bow their heads and weep when he dies, and put on the 
same sad habiliments of grief and walk to his grave. Nor are 
these all their common joys and woes. They are plunged into 
the same guilt and danger. They are together under the fearful 
visitations of that curse which has travelled down from the 
first apostacy of man. They are going to a common abode be- 
neath the ground. And that guilty and suffering circle, too, may 
be, irradiated with the same beams of hope, and the same balm 
of Gilead, and the same great Physician, may impart healing 
there. Now we ask why may they not become christians to- 
gether? Sunk in the same woes, why may they not rise to the 
same immortal hope? When one member is awakened, why 
should not the same feeling run through the united group? 
When one is impressed with the great thoughts of immortality, 
why should not the same thoughts weigh on each spirit? And _ 
when the eyes of one kindle with the hope of eternal life, why 
should not every eye catch the immortal radiance, and every 
heart be filled with the hope of heaven? And why may we not 
appeal to them by all the hopes of sitting down together in a 
world of bliss, and by all the fears of being separated to differ- 
ent destinies in an eternal heaven or hell? And yet let this feel- 
ing go through this family, and produce its appropriate results, 
and there would be a revival of religion. 

The truth is, there are no sympathies so deep on any other 
subject as on the subject of religion. The sympathies of the hu- 
man heart are never met and satisfied, till they are met by reli- 
gion. The hopes, the fears, the joys of man never find a corres- 
ponding object till he looks away from time and is filled with the 
hope of heaven. That aged man, once full of hope in the cheer- 
ful visions of early life, now sits down and weeps, that in all 
life’s ambition, its honors, and its joys, he has never realized 
what he anticipated. The big tear rolls down his cheek, worn 
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with age and care, when he remembers how the world has flat- 
tered and betrayed him; and there he sits at the close of life on 
the borders of a boundless ocean, waiting to be borne to some 
land of bliss which he has never yet found. He has had sym- 
pathies, hopes, fears, anticipations, which have never been satis- 
fied by this world, which nothing now can satisfy, until the eye 
is fixed on immortality, and he can look to a heaven of bound- 
less glory as his home. That family so tender, so amiable, 
so lovely, so united in sorrows and in joys, has sympathetic 
emotions which can never be met but by the united hope of 
heaven. Never will they know the richness of pure attachment 
to each other until they are united in the service of God, and 
can look forward to the same heaven as their home. Never 
will their sorrows produce what they should produce, or their 
joys be followed with the blessings which they should convey, 
until all their sympathies are sanctified by the Gospel of peace, 
and parents and children alike hope to strike together the har 
of praise in heaven. So society every where is full of anti- 
cipations, sympathies, and hopes, that are never fully met un- 
til a tide of religious feeling flows over the community, unit- 
ing many hearts simultaneously in the hope of heaven. 

In conclusion I would observe, that if the views which have 
now been presented are correct, you will accord with me in 
the sentiment, that such a work should be an object of the 
fervent prayer of every friend of the Saviour. If, then, you 
have ever felt}in your own hearts the power of divine grace; 
if you have ever felt the worth of the soul; if you have felt 
that you are soon to meet your fellow-mortals at the judg- 
ment-seat; if you have any love for your children and friends, 
for the church and the world, for the thoughtless multitudes 
amidst whom we dwell, let me entreat you to cry unto God 
without ceasing FOR A REVIVAL OF PURE RELIGION. 
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No. 2. VINDICATION OF REVIVALS, AND THEIR ‘INFLUENCE ON 
THIS COUNTRY. 


“ Drop down, ye heavens, from above, and let the skies pour down 
righteousness : let the earth open, and let them bring forth salvation, 
and let righteousness spring up together.” —Isaiah, 45 : 8. 


In resuming the subject discussed in my last discourse, I propose 
to submit some additional considerations, ay on to show the na- 
ture of revivals of religion, and to vindicate them from objections. 
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My general aim will be to show that they are the regular and 
proper result of the means which God is employing; that they are 
romised in the Bible as invaluable blessings ; and that their value 
oe been evinced by their effects in the history of the church, and 
especially by the history of our own country. This will be at- 
tempted in a series of propositions, which will be intended as a 
continuance of those which were offered in my last discourse. 

I. My first remark is, that the dealings of God in his provi- 
dence are fitted to produce revivals of religion. The phenomenon 
which I am endeavoring to describe, you will recollect, is the 
simultaneous conversion of many souls to Christ, and a rapid advance 
in promoting the purity and zeal of christians. The question now 
is, whether there is any thing in the dealings of Providence which 
is fitted, if a proper impression were made, to produce this result. 

Let me for one moment refer you to facts which are constantly 
passing before your eyes. Here falls, struck down by the hand 
of an unseen God, some endeared member of a family—a father, 
a brother, a sister, or a mother. What is the effect? There is a 
common lamentation around the dying bed of the friend, and a 
united, sad, and slow procession to the tomb. There is a sun- 
dering at once of many ties; a common feeling in view of a com- 
mon loss; and together they bow the head and weep. The at- 
tention of the whole group is turned away from scenes of vanity, 
gain, and ambition ; a palsying blow is laid on half the comforts of 
life, and the weeping group sit down in sackcloth and ashes. The 
theatre, the ball-room, and the splendid party are forsaken; and 
gloom is spread over the counting-room, and the man leaves the 
scene of his domestic grief reluctantly to go there. He has no 
heart now for amusement or pleasure, or even for the usual much- 
loved scenes of his business and ambition. God has for a time 
sundered the tie which bound the united group to the living world, 
and has made an awful chasm in their circle. 

Does this affect a solitary individual? No. It affects a commu- 
nity. Is it designed to be the whole effect of this affliction to pro- 
duce grief? Too well we know the purposes of that benevolent 
Father who has caused these tears, to believe this. It is to arrest 
the attention, and direct it to better things—to God, to Christ, to 
heaven. It is to lead to reflection on sin, and death, and the judg- 
ment, and eternity. It is to admonish all the weeping group to pre- 
pare to die. The scene is fitted to lead to a serious life, to religion, 
to God. But is it fitted to make one only a christian—is it an ap- 
peal to solitary, independent emotions? No. It extends to the 
total group. And if a suitable impression were made by it on all, 
it would lead them together to the Saviour. Yet here would be all 
the elements of a revival of religion; and here is an event fitted 
to lead a community up to God. 

So, when pestilence spreads among a people, and thousands 
die; so, when famine is abroad on the earth, there is an appeal 
made to communities ; and the thoughts of men, if any suitable im- 
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pression were made, would be directed to God and to a better 
world. So—to change the theme—the earth renewed in spring- 
time ; the fresh proofs of the goodness of God; the bounties of his 
hand—new every morning, repeated every evening—all are fitted 
to lead men to God, and are an appeal to them as communities. 
And there is neither a judgment of the Almighty, ‘nor a blessin 
that comes from our great Father’s hand, that is not fitted to inl- 
press communities with the importance of religion, and to lead alien- 
ated, social man, back to God. Thus, threatened ruin roused Nine- 
veh to repentance; and thus God visits the earth alike with judg- 
ment and mercy, to rouse the attention of communities, and direct 
their thoughts to eternity and to heaven. 

II. But whatever may be said of providential dealings, one thing 
is clear—the truth of God is adapted to promote revivals of religion. 
That great system of glorious doctrines which constitutes “the 
everlasting Gospel,” is adapted to produce every where such works 
of grace among men. It began its career in a glorious revival of 
religion on the day of Pentecost. It showed its power of moving 
communities, and especially the communities made up of cities and 
large towns, in Jerusalem, in Samaria, in Antioch, in Ephesus, in 
Corinth, in Rome. The Gospel was propagated at first by a suc- 
cession of most signal works of grace, carried on alike among the 
most degraded and the most refined portions of mankind; and it 
has continued, as we shall yet see, to extend its power and in- 
fluence mainly in this manner, 

Even now, if the truths of the Bible were applied by the Spirit 
of God to the hearts of the people in this house, the scenes of the 
day of Pentecost would be renewed here. If that same truth 
were applied, as it might be, to the inhabitants of our great ci- 
ties, the interesting, though deeply agitating scenes which occurred 
in Jerusalem and in Ephesus, would be renewed in Philadelphia, 
in New-York, in Boston, in New Orleans. Should the great 
truths affecting your welfare, my hearers, now put forth their 
power ; should every one here feel as he should feel in view of the 
reality of his situation, a deep solemnity would come over this 
house, and there would be a simultaneous rushing to the cross; a 
burst of feeling in every part of this house, like that which agitated 
the bosom of the jailer at Philippi, when he said, “What must I do 
to be saved?” Recall a few of those truths. You are sinners— 
sinners deeply depraved, and under the condemning sentence of 
a most holy but violated law. What if every man, and woman, and 
child here should feel this. What deep emotion would agitate their 
bosoms! What anxiety would be depicted on every countenance! 
How would the now roving eye be fixed in solemn thought, and the 
now gay and thoughtless heart prompt the deep inquiry, What is 
to be my doom? Yet this is just such a scene as occurs in a 
revival of religion. 

Again: You will die—all, all die. You will die soon. You 
have but few more plans to form and eXecute, or more probably to 
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leave half-executed or but just commenced—before you will die— 
inevitably die. Were this truth felt by all, what emotion would 
there be in this room! What bosom but would swell with the 
anxious inquiry, what is it to die; and what must I do to be pre- 
pared for death? Yet here would be such a scene as occurs in a 
revival of religion. Another truth. You will go to another world. 
You will stand at the bar of God. You will give a solemn ac- 
count for all the deeds done in the body. You will bow with willing - 
or constrained submission to the eternal doom pronounced on 
men by Jesus Christ. You will go from that tribunal to heaven 
or to hell. Perhaps in a week, a day, an hour, you may know fully 
what is meant by those mysterious and awful words, death, judg- 
ment, eternity—what it is to die, and to stand before God. And 
can any one doubt that if all here felt the force of these truths, 
there would be a simultaneous impression on the subject of re- 
ligion, and hundreds of voices here crying out, “What must we 
do to be saved?” These truths are in their nature fitted not to 
impress one, but all; not to lead one only to prepare to meet God, 
but to conduct all at the same time to the throne of mercy. Yet 
here would be a revival of religion.—And why should it not be 
so? What law of our nature, or of christianity, is violated when 
such scenes occur? We have sinned together ; and why should we 
not arise together and seek forgiveness? We are travelling to- 
gether to the grave and to the judgment-bar ; why should we not 
resolve to go together to heaven? The same Redeemer has died 
for us all, and why should we not together seek for pardon through 
his blood? We shall lie in a common grave, mingle with the same 
dust of the valley, hear the sound of the same trumpet of the 
archangel in the day of judgment; and why should we not feel 
a common interest in such scenes now, and gather around the 
same cross, and lay hold together on eternal life? If it be reason- 
able for an individual to do it, why not for many—for all? Why 
should not the common feeling go from heart to heart, and all 
resolve by the grace of God to secure the salvation of the soul? 
What law of our nature would be violated should this be done? 
Yet here would be all the phenomena of a revival of religion. 

III. In the third place, there are evils of sin in all communities 
which can be overcome only by such influences as attend a revival 
of religion. I refer to evils of alliance; of compact; of confedera- 
tion; the sins of association and of common pursuit, where one 
man keeps another in countenance, or one man leads on the many 
to transgression. Sin is never, perhaps, solitary. One sin is in- 
terlocked with others, and is sustained by others. This is espe- 
cially the case when the world becomes gay and giddy; when 
the ordinary means of grace fail to make an impression; when 
luxury spreads its temptations over a community ; when the pub- 
lic mind becomes intent on gain; when political strife rages through- 
out a community; or when some bold and daring allurement of 
vice engrosses the public mind, and the laws of God and man are 
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alike set at defiance. Such scenes occur peculiarly in cities and 
large towns. Rarely is it here that one form of iniquity stands by 
itself: it is interlocked with others. Such combinations of evil can 
be met only by the power that goes forth in a revival of religion. 
To meet it and overcome it is beyond the power of man, and 
beyond the ordinary influences even of the Spirit of God. The 
only resource of the church, then, is in the right arm of the Most 
High, and in the power which God displays when hundreds are 
made to bow simultaneously to the Son of God. 

Thus it has usually been in the world. When some chieftain of 
wickedness has collected a clan of evil-doers ; when infidelity has 
marshaled its forces; when vice and crime triumph in a community, 
then the church has lifted its voice of prayer, and God has heard 
its supplications, and has poured down righteousness like the rain, 
and the desolate world has been made to smile under the influence of 
truth and salvation. The Gospel of Christ is fitted to meet all 
those combined evils; and is invested with a power that can disarm 
every chieftain of wickedness, and break up every combination of 
evil, and convert the gay and thoughtless multitudes to God. But 
it is the Gospel only when it puts forth its most mighty energies. It 
is the power of God evinced when the church is roused, and when 
combined efforts to save souls are opposed to combined energies 
of evil; when the church rises in its strength, and with one voice 
calls upon God, and with one heart engages in the work of the 
salvation of men. And it is a truth which cannot be too deeply 
impressed on the heart of each christian—a truth, alas! too often 
forgotten—that the only power in the wide universe which can 
meet and overcome such combined evil, is the power of the Spirit 
of God. There are evils of alliance and confederation in every 
city, which can never be met but by a general revival of religion. 
There are evils in all our churches which can never be removed but 
by such a work of grace. There are thousands of the young of 
both sexes to whom we have no access, and who can never be 
reached but by the Spirit of God descending on them with almighty 
power—a power that goes forth only when the church is grgatl 
impressed with a sense of existing evils, and when it comes ‘ith 
fervent entreaty to a throne of grace to ask the interposition of the 
Almighty arm. In ordinary times, the world, especially in cities, 
presents such scenes as these. None pursues a solitary, scarcely 
any one an independent course of evil. One form of sin is inter- 
woven with another; one countenances another; one leads on an- 
other; and all stand opposed with solid front to the Gospel of 
Christ. The world is arrayed in hostility against God; and not 
even on the flanks of the immense army can an impression be made; 
scarce a straggler can be found who can be brought under the in- 
fluence of the Gospel. Meantime the church slumbers ; the mass 
of professing christians feel no concern; and if here and there 
an active christian is seen, his efforts are solitary and unaided ; 
he is without counsel or concert with others; and he makes no 
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impression on the combined evil around him. In such scenes we 
are not to wonder that sin triumphs, and that the world moves on 
undisturbed to death. 

Thus far the argument has been to show that revivals of religion 
are not inconsistent with the laws of the social organization and 
of the human mind. I shall now change the course of the argu- 
ment, and adduce illustrations from other sources. 

IV. I make my appeal, in the fourth place, to that argument with 
which, perhaps, I should have commenced—the testimony of the 
Bible. The question is, whether the Scriptures speak of such 
scenes as are known in modern revivals of religion as to be ex- 
pected under the influence of the Gospel of Christ. I cannot go 
at length into this part of the argument; but I will group together, 
first, a collection of passages of Scripture chiefly from one pro- 
phet, to show how he felt on the subject, and what were the views 
which he entertained of the effects of the true religion when the 
Messiah should have come. I refer to Isaiah. “Drop down, ye 
heavens, from above, and let the skies pour down righteousness : 
let the earth open, and let them bring forth salvation, and let righte- 
ousness spring up together.” So the effect of such a work of grace 
is described in a song of praise in the mouth of the church. “I 
will greatly rejoice in the Lord, my soul shall be joyful in my God ; 
for he hath clothed me with the garments of salvation, he hath co- 
vered me with a robe of righteousness, as a bridegroom decketh 
himself with ornaments, and as a bride adorneth herself with her 
. jewels. For as the earth bringeth forth her bud, and as the garden 
causeth the things that are sown in it to spring forth; so the Lord 
God will cause righteousness and praise to spring forth before all 
the nations.” Ch. 61: 10,11. Who hath not seen the beautiful 
effect on the dry and parched earth of refreshing summer showers ? 
Such effects, the prophet said, would be witnessed under the Gos- 
pel; such effects have been witnessed in hundreds of the towns 
and villages of our own land. Listen to another description of 
such a work of grace—a description which seems to be a beauti- 
ful prophetic record of what has occurred often even in our own 
times. Itis the language of God himself. “I will pour water upon 
him that is thirsty, and floods upon the dry ground : I will pour my 
Spirit upon thy seed, and my blessing upon thine offspring: and 
they shall spring up as among the grass, as willows by the water- 
courses. One shall say, I am the Lord’s; and another shall call 
himself by the name of Jacob; and another shall subscribe with his 
hand unto the Lord, and surname himself by the name of Israel.” 
Ch. 44: 3-5. “For as the rain cometh down, and the snow from 
heaven, and returneth not thither, but watereth the earth, and 
maketh it bring forth and bud, that it may give seed to the sower, 
and bread to the eater: so shall my word be that goeth forth out 
of my mouth.” 55:10, 11. Such descriptions were the prophetic 
visions of future times; descriptions of what has since occurred, 
as unerring as were those which foretold the doom of Babylon, 
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of Tyre, of Idumea, from the lips of the same prophet. And as the 
words of that singularly endowed and favored prophet are now 
the best possible to describe the condition of Babylon and Idumea, 
so they are still the best which can be selected to describe a revival 
of religion. 

But it was not in general language, or by one prophet only that 
such scenes were foretold. There was one prophet, in general much 
less favored with a view of future times than Isaiah, that was sig- 
nally favored in regard to the scenes evinced in a revival of religion. 
I allude to the prophet Joel. In the following glowing language 
he describes what we know on the best authority was designed to be 
a description of the work of the Holy Ghost simultaneously affect- 
ing the hearts of many sinners. “And it shall come to pass after- 
ward, that I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh ; and your sons 
and your daughters shall prophesy, your old men shall dream 
dreams, your young men shall see visions; and also upon the ser- 
vants and upon the handmaids in those days will I pour out my 
Spirit. And I will show wonders in the heavens and in the earth, 
blood, and fire, and pillars of smoke. The sun shall be turned into 
darkness, and the moon into blood, before the great and the ter- 
rible day of the Lord come. And it shall come to pass, that who- 
soever shall call on the name of the Lord shall be delivered: for 
in mount Zion and in Jerusalem shall be deliverance, as the Lord 
hath said, and in the remnant whom the Lord shall call.” Joel, 2: 
28-32. This description is expressly applied by an apostle to the 
first great revival of religion that occurred after the ascension of 
the Saviour on the day of Pentecost. Acts, 2. On that memora- 
ble day, and in that memorable place, was the prototype and the 
exemplar of all true revivals of religion. I am aware that some 
have supposed that that whole scene was miraculous, and that it 
cannot be expected again to occur, since the days of miracles have 
ceased. But I am ignorant of the arguments which demonstrate 
that there was aught of miracle in this, except in the power of 
speaking in foreign languages, conferred on the apostles—a power 
which of itself converted no one of the three thousand who on that 
day gave their hearts to the Saviour. The power of speaking fo- 
reign languages had but two effects, one was, to furnish evidence 
that the religion was from God; the other to enable them to make 
known its truths in the ears of the multitude assembled from differ- 
ent parts of the world. It was by the proper influence of rrutu that 
the multitudes were alarmed and awakened; and why should not 
the same truth produce the same effect now? It was indeed by the 
power of God. But that same power is exerted in the conversion of 
every sinner; and why may it not now be employed in converting 
many simultaneously? It was indeed by the Holy Ghost; but no 
sinner is awakened or converted now without his power; and why 
may not that be exerted still on many as well as on one? The 
great fact in the case was, that several thousands were converted 
under the preaching of the truth by the influence of the Holy 
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Ghost. Miracles changed no one. The laws of mind were violated 
in the case of no one. No effect was produced which the truth 
was not adapted to produce. And why should not the same effect 
be again produced by the preaching of the same truth, and by the 
power of the same sacred Spirit? 

Remember, also, that on scenes like this the heart of the Sa- 
viour was intently fixed. To prepare the way for this; to fur- 
nish truth that might be presented in times like this, he preached 
and toiled ; to make it possible that scenes like this should be wit- 
nessed among men, he died ; to secure the presence of the Holy 
Ghost in this manner, he ascended to heaven. “It is expedient for 
you,” said he, “that I go away: for if I go not away, the Com- 
forter will not come unto you ; but if I depart, I will send him un- 
to you. And when he is come, he will reprove, i. e. convince, 
the world of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment.” John, 
16:7,8. The Saviour did depart. He ascended to his native 
skies. His disciples waited for the promised blessing, at once the 
source of comfort to their disconsolate hearts, and the pledge that 
their Lord and Master had reached the courts of heaven. Fifty 
days after his resurrection—ten days only after his ascension, lo! 
the promised Spirit descended, and the conversion of three thou- 
sand in a single day, on the very spot where the hands of men had 
been just imbrued in the blood of the Lamb of God, and a part of 
whom had been concerned, doubtless, in enacting that horrid tra- 
gedy, showed that the human heart was under his control, and 
that the most wicked men, in one of the most guilty cities on the 
earth, might be simultaneously swayed and changed in a revival 
of religion. 

Were there time, we might follow the apostles as they went 
forth from that place fresh from the presence of God, after having 
thus had a living demonstration of what the truth was fitted to ef- 
fect on masses of mind. Let any one look at the record made 
respecting Samaria, Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth, Philippi, and he 
will see that the Gospel was propagated there amidst scenes that 
resemble, in all their essential features, modern revivals of religion. 
Indeed, there was no other way in which it could be done. The 
apostles never contemplated the conversion of solitary, isolated in- 
dividuals. They expected to move masses of mind, interlocked 
and confederated communities of sin ; AND IT WAS DONE. 

V. I have reserved fora fifth argument or illustration, the state 
of things in our own country, to show by an appeal to facts here, the 
desirableness and the genuineness of such a work as I am endea- 
voring to describe. The question is, has the history of religion in 
our own land shed any light on the inquiry whether such effects 
are to be expected to attend the preaching of the Gospel, or whe- 
ther it is desirable that christians should labor and pray that re- 
vivals may be witnessed in the cities, towns, villages, and hamlets 
of our republic? To us, and to the world at large, this is a deeply 
interesting question ; for the fame of American revivals has cross- 
ed the ocean and reached the ears of our christian brethren be- 
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yond the waters, and their plans and labors are receiving direction 
trom what their own travellers and our books report to them as 
the mode of maintaining religion here. And it is not too much to 
say, that on the purity of revivals here will depend the efforts of 
no small part of the protestant world, and that their influence will 
be felt at every missionary station on the globe. No one, there- 
fore, can over-estimate the importance of just sentiments on this 
subject here. 

For another reason it is important to know what is taught 
about the value of revivals in the history of our own country. In 
every thing pertaining to the welfare of man, other nations are 
looking with deep interest to our institutions. Statesmen are taking 
lessons from our history ; the friends of freedom are exchanging 
congratulations on our prosperity; and the world stands in admi- 
ration of the vigor of our movements. Religion, too, has assumed 
new relations to the state. It is dissevered from civil institutions, 
and suffered to move by itself. On this our greatest, and in the 
eyes of other nations, our most hazardous experiment, that of com- 
mitting religion to the blessing and patronage of its God and Sa- 
viour, the eye of the world is intently fixed. Hence foreigners 
speak with great interest of all things connected with religion 
here; and they speak of revivals as almost peculiar to our repub- 
lic. Some have thought and spoken candidly of these scenes; but 
the great mass have ridiculed and caricatured them—“ under- 
standing neither what they say, nor whereof they affirm.” Most fo- 
reign travellers have been as little qualified to speak of our reli- 
gion as they have of our civil institutions. Most of them have 
never witnessed a revival of religion. Almost all have received 
their impressions from the enemies of revivals, and have character- 
ized them as gross fanaticism and wildfire. They have gone and 
reported to the world abuses and disorders as the ordinary cha- 
racteristics of such scenes; and the world has received its impres- 
sion from such reports. Unhappily, it is one of the characteristics 
of our people to look to foreigners for an account of our own institu- 
tions ; and many an American deems the record of such impartial 
foreigners of much more value than the testimony of his own eyes 
about what is occurring at his very door. Books distinguished for 
gross abuse of our religion and our country at large; books made 
to produce an impression across the ocean, and designedly filled 
with calumny, are here caught up, republished, placed in Athe- 
nzums, and on centre-tables, and become the authority for what 
exists in our own Jand and underourowneye. And I should not 
be surprised if a large part of the fashionable reading world—and 
in that appellation Linclude the fashionable reading christians of 
our-cities and large towns—had formed their opinions of revi- 
vals in their own country from the testimony of such impartial 
and candid witnesses as the T'rollopes, and the Fidlers, and the 
Martineaus of the old world ; persons having as few qualifications 
for being correct reporters of revivals of religion as could be found 
in the wide world. Perhaps many christians have yet to learn that 
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such a historian of revivals as President Edwards ever lived. It 
is of great importance, therefore, to know exactly what place re- 
vivals have occupied in this land, and what has been their gene- 
ral character. 

The history of religion in this country may be divided into four 
great periods, during which the influence of revivals would be 
seen to have exerted a moulding power on our institutions and our 
habits as a people. 

1. The first period, of course, is that when our fathers came to 
these western shores. I speak here more particularly of those whose 
opinions have had so important an influence in forming the habits 
of the people of this land on religious subjects—the pilgrims of 
New England. The pilgrim was a wonderful man ; and remark- 
able, among other things, for the place which religion, as well as 
science, occupied in his affections. In his eye, religion was the pri- 
mary consideration. One of the first edifices that rose in the wilder- 
ness where he stationed himself was the house of God ; near to it 
the school-house, the academy, and the college. Around the house 
of God, as a nucleus, the village was gathered ; and from that, as 
a radiating point, extended itself into. the surrounding wastes. 
From that point the forests disappeared : around that point the light 
of the sun was let down to the earth that had not for centuries felt 
his beams, so dense had been the shades of the interminable wil- 
derness. Religion was the primary thing—primary in each house, 
each school, each settlement, each city, each civil institution. The 
pilgrim had no higher aim than to promote it; he had no plan 
which did not contemplate its perpetuity and extension as far as 
his descendants might go. Such was the feeling when, more than 
two hundred years since, the great forest trembled first under 
the axe of the foreigner, and new laws and new institutions began 
in the western world. 

That this should continue to be always the leading feature 
among a people situated as they were, was not perhaps to be ex- 
pected. He knows little of the propensities of our nature who would 
be surprised to learn that religion began before long to occupy a 
secondary place in the public mind. Doomed to the hard toil of 
felling the forests, and reducing a most perverse and intractable 
soil to a fit state for cultivation; feeling soon the influence of that 
then infant passion which has since in this country expanded to 
such giant proportions—the love of gain; engaged in conflicts 
with savages, and subject to the ravages of war—of that species 
of war which showed mercy neither to age nor sex—it was not 
wonderful that their early zeal should die away, and that iniquity 
should come in like a flood. Such was the fact. Within less than 
a hundred years a most sad change had occurred in this country 
on the subject of religion. Extensively in the churches of New 
England, and in all the churches, there was a most melancholy 
decline. From this state of apathy nothing could rouse them but 
a series of mighty movements like that on the day of pentecost ; 
and it was then—now just a hundred years ago—that those won- 
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derful displays of divine power in revivals of religion, which have 
so eminently characterized our own country, and which were the 
pledge that God meant to perpetuate the religious institutions of 
our land, commenced. 

2. This was the second period in our religious history. It be- 
gan under the ministry of Whitefield, Edwards, the 'Tennants, 
and their fellow-laborers, and continued from about the year 1730 
to 1750. Of this great religious excitement, which extended from 
Maine to Georgia, and which created the deepest interest in Bri- 
tain and America, I need now to say little. The history has been 
written by that great man who was a principal actor in those 
scenes—I mean President Edwards. I will just add, that the 
character and talents of the men engaged in those religious move- 
ments were such as to place them above the suspicion of their 
being the work of feeble minds, or the productions of fanaticism. 
The Tennants were among the most able ministers of the land. 
Davies, afterwards the successor of Edwards in Princeton Col- 
lege, was one of the most eloquent and holy men that this 
country has produced. Edwards, as a man of profound thought, 
as an acute and close reasoner, has taken his place by the side 
of Locke, and Reid, and Dugald Stewart, if he has not sur- 
passed them all; and his name is destined to be as immortal as 
theirs. Probably no man in any country or age has possessed 
the reasoning faculty in such perfection as Jonathan Edwards; 
a man raised up, among other purposes, to rebuke the sneer of 
the foreigner, when he charges America with the want of talent, 
and to show that the most profound intellect is well employed 
when it is engaged in promoting revivals of religion. From those 
profound disquisitions, those abstruse and subtle inquiries which 
have given immortality to his name, he turned with ease and 
pleasure to the interesting scenes when God’s Spirit descended 
on the hearts of men. The name of Whitefield is one that is to 
go down, as an orator, as far as the name of Demosthenes or Ci- 
cero. Garrick, first of dramatic actors, rejoiced that he had not 
chosen the stage, confessing that if he had, his own fame would 
have been eclipsed; and Franklin—that great philosopher— 
sought every opportunity to listen to the eloquence of that won- 
derful man. He influenced more minds than have ever before or 
since been swayed by any public speaker; and diffused his sen- 
timents through more hearts than any other orator that has lived. 
It pleased God that these revivals should be produced and car- 
ried on under the ministry of the most profound reasoner and 
the most eloquent man of the age, that scepticism itself might be 
disarmed, and that the world might have a pledge that they were 
not the work of enthusiasm. 

The effect of those revivals was long felt in the American 
churches. Yet other scenes were drawing near of great interest 
in this land, and deeply affecting the vitality of religion. Soon 
the colonies were agitated with the calamities incident to the war 
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with France, and then soon again with the absorbing events of our 
own revolution. Throughout the land the effects of those scenes 
were felt in the churches and on religion. In not a few instances 
churches were disorganized ; their members were led to the battle- 
field; their ministers were compelled to leave their charges; the 
houses of God were converted into hospitals; the public mind 
was engrossed with the events of war; the public strength was 
consecrated to the defence of violated rights; and time, and in- 
fluence, and property were demanded to achieve our independ- 
ence. As in all wars, the institutions of religion were neglected ; 
the Sabbath ceased extensively to be a day of holy rest; and 
profaneness, and intemperance, and licentiousness—every where 
the attendants of war—spread over the land. In the scenes 
which characterized the American revolution, revivals of re- 
ligion could not be expected to occur, nor could it be otherwise 
than that a state of apathy on the subject should characterize the 
American people. 

There was another cause immediately succeeding this, that 
tended still more to shake the firmness of our religious insti- 
tutions. I allude to the French revolution. From the first, the 
American people deeply sympathized with that nation in their 
struggles for freedom. To them we had been bound by ties of 
gratitude for valuable services, no less than by the sympathies 
which in this land we always must feel for those who pant for li- 
berty. The consequence was obvious; and though alarming, in- 
evitable. The opinions of their philosophers became popular ; their 
books were kindly entertained, and their doctrines embraced. The 
revolution in France was conducted on infidel principles, and with 
infidels and atheists as the guides of the nation. In our love for li- 
berty we forgot our hatred of infidelity; and in our ardent wishes 
for success in the cause of freedom, we forgot that our own free- 
dom had been achieved under the guidance of other men than 
Voltaire, Diderot, and D’Alembert ; and that we had acknowledged 
another Divinity than the “ goddess of reason.” And the result 
was what might have been foreseen. In the years that succeed- 
ed our revolution, the nation was fast sinking into infidelity ; and 
Paine’s “ Age of Reason” was fast supplanting the Bible in the 
minds of thousands of our countrymen. A conflict arose between 
christianity and infidelity. The argument was close and long, 
and infidelity was driven from the field, and a victory was achiev- 
ed not less important than the victories in our revolution. That 
intellectual warfare saved the churches in this land; and the re- 
sult furnished a pledge that infidelity is not to triumph in this 
western world. 

3. Yet it was not by argument only that this speculative infi- 
delity was met. And this leads me to the third period in our reli- 
gious history. The Holy Spirit sealed that argument, and en- 
graved that truth on. the heart in the revivals of religion that cha- 
racterized the close of the last and the beginning of the present 
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century. Of the favored agents in that time, it is necessary only 
to mention the name of DwiauHr—a name that was a pledge that 
solid piety, sober views, elevated character, a brilliant fancy, high 
integrity and moral worth, might deem itself honored to be en- 
gaged in a revival of religion. Under a single sermon of his, it is 
recorded that no less than three revivals of religion commenced ; 
and in Yale College—a place where least of all we should look for 
enthusiasm and fanaticism, no less than four revivals occurred 
under his presidency, resulting in the conversion of two hundred 
and ten young men, who, in their turn, have been the instruments 
of the salvation of thousands of souls. It was in such scenes that 
God interposed to save the churches and our country. And but 
for such works of grace at the fountains of intelligence and power, 
infidelity would have diffused its rank and poisonous weeds over 
the land. 

4. The other period in our religious history is more directly our 
own times—times that have been eminently characterized for re- 
vivals of religion. I cannot go at length into a statement of the 
features of those revivals, nor of their influence. I can only say, 
that in one part of our land, and in the oldest seminary of learn- 
ing in our nation, there had been a deplorable apostacy from the 
sentiments of our fathers; that the deity and atonement of the Son 
of God was denied; that this form of pretended christian doctrine 
advanced with great pretensions to learning, to exclusive liberality, 
to critical skill, to refinement, to courtesy—that it appealed to the 
great and the gay, and sought its proselytes in the mansions of 
the rich and the homes of the refined ; and that it stood up against 
revivals of religion, and all the forms of expanded christian be- 
neficence. This scheme was met by argument, and learning, and 
critical power equal to its own. But not by that alone. It has 
been met by revivals of religion, and its progress checked by the 
work of the Holy Ghost on the hearts of men. 

Another feature of our times, We were fast becoming a nation 
of drunkards. We could ascertain that there were three hundred 
thousand drunkards in our land, and that from ten to twenty thou- 
sand were annually consigned to drunkards’ graves. And this 
mighty evil has also been met by revivals of religion. Hundreds 
of churches have been visited by the Spirit of God as the result of 
their efforts in the temperance reformation; and hundreds of thou- 
sands of our young men have been saved from the evils and dis- 
graces of intemperance because God has visited the churches with 
the influences of his Spirit. 

There was another dark feature in our religious prospects. The 
Jove of gain had become, and is still our besetting sin. This pas- 
sion goads on our countrymen, and they forget all other things. 
They forsake the homes of their fathers; they wander away from 
the place of schools and churches to the wilderness of the west; 
they go from the sound of the Sabbath-bell, and they forget the 
Sabbath, and the Bible, and the place of prayer; they leave the 
places where their fathers sleep in their graves, and they forget 
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the religion which sustained and comforted them. They go for 
gold, and they wander over the prairie, they fell the forest, they as- 
cend the stream in pursuit of it, and they trample down the law of 
the Sabbath, and soon, too, forget the laws of honesty and fair- 
dealing, in the insatiable love of gain. Meantime every man, 
such is our freedom, may advance any sentiments he pleases. He 
may defend them by all the power of argument, and enforce them 
by all the eloquence of persuasion. He may clothe his corrupt sen- 
timents in the charms of verse, and he may make a thousand cot- 
tages beyond the mountains re-echo with the corrupt and the 
corrupting strain. He may call to his aid the power of the press, 
and may secure a lodgment for his infidel sentiments in the most 
distant habitation in the republic. What can meet this state of 
things, and arrest the evils that spread with the fleetness of the 
courser or the wind? What can pursue and overtake these wan- 
derers but revivals of religion—but that Spirit which, like the 
wind, acts where it pleases? Yet they must be pursued. If our 
sons go thus, they are to be followed and reminded of the com- 
mands of God. None of them are to be suffered to go to any fer- 
tile vale or prairie in the west without the institutions of the Gospel ; 
nor are they to be suffered to cénstruct a hamlet, or to establish a 
village, or to build a city that shall be devoted to any other God 
than the God of their fathers. By all the self-denials of benevo- 
lence; by all the power of argument; by all the implored influ- 
ences of the Holy Ghost, they are to be persuaded to plant there 
the rose of Sharon, and to make the wilderness and the solitary 
place to be glad, and the desert to bud and blossom as the rose. 
In such circumstances God nas interposed; and he has thus 
blessed our own land and times with signal revivals of religion. 

The remarks thus far made conduct us to this conclusion, that 
we owe most of our religion in this land to revivals; that the 
great and appalling evils which have threatened us as a people 
have been met and turned back by revivals; that every part of our 
country has thus, either directly or indirectly, felt the influence 
of revivals. Scarce a village or a city smiles on all our vast land- 
scape that has not been hallowed in some part of its history by 
the deeply-felt presence of Israel’s God. And he who loves his 
country; who looks back with gratitude to those periods when the 
God of salvation has conducted us through appalling dangers; or 
who looks abroad upon our vast land and contemplates the mighty 
movements in the pursuit of gold, and pleasure, and ambition ; who 
sees here how inefficacious are all ordinary means to arrest the 
evils which threaten us, will fee] the necessity of crying unto God 
unceasingly for the continuance and extension of REVIVALS oF 
PURE RELIGION. 
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